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maintenance of the general dread of encroaching on
the divine administration. This was effected by repre-
senting each of the principal human inventions as the
gift and favour of some God. The old religions also
afforded many resources for consulting the Grods, and
obtaining their express permission for what would
otherwise have appeared a breach of their prerogative.
When oracles had ceased, any religion which recognized
a revelation afforded expedients for the same purpose.
The Catholic religion had the resource of an infallible
Church, authorized to declare what exertions of
human spontaneity were permitted or forbidden; and
in default of this, the -case was always open to argu-
ment from the Bible whether any particular practice
had expressly or by implication been sanctioned.
The notion remained that this liberty to control
Nature was conceded to man only by special in-*
dulgence, and as far as required by his necessities ;
and there was always a tendency, though a diminishing
one, to regard any attempt to exercise power over
nature, beyond a certain degree, and a certain ad-
mitted range, as an impious effort to usurp divine
power, and dare more than was permitted to man.
The lines of Horace in which the familiar arts of
shipbuilding and navigation are reprobated as vetitum
nefas, indicate even in that sceptical age a still unex-
hausted vein of the old sentiment. The intensity of
the corresponding feeling in the middle ages is not a